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ON THE PHYSICAL BENEFITS OF SYMPATHY. 

By Foley Fortescue. 

It appears curious in an age like the present, which boasts 
itself on its enlightened modes of thought and action, that 
the physical benefits of sympathy should practically be over- 
looked" by so large a majority of people. But first let it be 
understood what meaning is here attached to the word 
sympathy. Without going into an elaborate analysis of the 
meaning of the word, which may well be left to psychologists 
it will be enough for the practical purpose of this paper to 
define sympathy as that mental attitude which an individual 
assumes when, standing, so to speak, outside himself, he 
views another’s case and circumstances as his own, making 
that other’s joys or sufferings, for the time being at any rate, 
his own. 

All who have read Mr. Herbert Spencer’s work, The Data 
of Ethics , will be familiar with the use he there makes of the 
word. Though in the golden age to be evolved the scope for 
the exercise of sympathy will diminish in proportion as 
perfect adjustments are effected, still that age is sufficiently 
ar distant for the present question to be an all-important 
one. For it is a consideration not of the time when sympathy 
" 1 . be neec bess, but how in the present state of transition 
in r , non a ^ us,:rnent ^ can best be turned to account. 

. 6 , SU i ect °i ‘ nerve rest” is one which has already 
wT attemi ° n; but its necessity, though admitted by the 
tinnal ^ i^ 6t been P Ut * nto P ra ctice by the many. Irra- 
mon anT 10 S treadn £ "ervous patients are still too com- 

when “ ner^Te^t ^ tbe . efforts the y are ur S ed to P erform 

also Still sunnosed T ^ mam re( l uirement - Sympathy u> 
though well ^ . 0 be outside the mark, and many harsh, 

“forget the meamn £’ attempts are made to make them 
XT U “ eS ! nd their " fancied " ailments. Now 
} asked, is the effect that, in the nature o 
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things, would be produced ™ 

high state of seJim"%ZZ S t Z T** « '« a 

rouse themselves, that they -tmnU i , that a the y need « to 

believed themselves to be sol CAn " We ^ the y on, y 

idiosyncrasies of nervous patient^™' 0 ^ 011 of the individual 
Our object is only m X" % fitl y be '<* «* experts, 
character, leaving this very suvoeT ren ]* rks of a general 
up by those ntore^o mp I,Z toXt'aTT *° ^ 

, “x ?, ‘n » - 

addressed 1 Secondly, what does the stated', “ itseTf 
imp y t J htrdly, what kind of effect is it likely to produce s 
hirst : what is the condition of the individual addressed , 
■Strictly speaking, this question is incapable at best of any 
answer except an approximate one; sometimes only of a 
very vague one. If you desire to possess some knowledge of 
a part, of necessity you must acquire knowledge of the whole 
to which it belongs ; as also of the relative, distinguished 
from the absolute, conditions of the part singled out for 
observation. Body and mind, mind and body, their inter- 
action is incessant, continuous. If you would presume to 
know the condition of any individual at a given moment, 
then you must have mastered previously both his physical 
and mental history, the history of his successive environments, 
and last, but not least, his inherited predispositions. Has 
the nineteenth century conferred the power of the magician 
on its sons and daughters that they find it so easy a task to 
diagnose the conditions of their fellow-humans r Is their 
insight supreme; their judgment omnipotent? If not, what 
then r Surely the conclusion formed is, at best, approximate, 
at best but a working hypothesis, to be cast aside in the 
clearer light of fresh knowledge. But are there no general 
assumptions admissible r One, at any rate, may be admitted 
in the supposed case, namely, that the present state of high 
wrought nervous sensibility is the direct, or indirect, result of 
some antecedent cause, or causes. If the causes are involved, 
the case naturally increases in complexity. Little is to be 
gained by simply considering the results ; much may be 
accomplished through patient investigation into their possible 
causes. But in nine cases out of ten the predisposing 
causes, at any rate, are not wholly physical ones, are causes 
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impossible without much previous knowledge of the i ndu 
vTdual even to form an approximate conclusion upon. W h at 
then is the implication ? lhat a complete diagnosis of thfi 
' resent condition of any individual is a result in the majority 
of cases which, at best, can only be approximately obtained. 
We may consider, secondly, what does the statement in itself 
imply ; It obviously implies this ; that the state ot high-wrought 
nervous susceptibility is one over which the individual has 
complete control. Is this implication correct, or is it not? I ts 
particular inappropriateness appears to us to lie in the abuse 
of the element of truth which it contains, or rather, we should 
say, in the application of an element of general truth to a par- 
ticular instance in which it is inapplicable. 1 he general truth 
we refer to is, the influence the mind has over the body— an 
influence so wide in its scope that it can scarcely be over- 
estimated. But another general truth of no less importance, 
and in the case before us of special moment, is the effect of 
the body on the mind. We may ignore it as we will, we may 
deny that the state of our alimentary canal has anything to 
do with our mental exaltation or depression. We may 
charge our environment with the whole burden of our unhappy 
thoughts and moods ; we do not thereby alter the fact that a 
suitable meal well or ill digested, a liver normally active or 
functionally deranged, may be the immediate cause of our 
happiness or unhappiness, our good spirits or our bad. 

If all forms of functional derangement are directly under 
the control of the individual subject, then undoubtedly the 
results following them may, in a sense, be also said to be 
under his control. But in a large majority of cases no one 
will be prepared to deny that the functional derangements 
which fall so heavily on the sons and daughters of the nine- 
teenth century are in large measure at any rate traceable to 
defect or excess of function in their progenitors ; and also in 
part to environment in this present transitional, exhaustive 
and yet incomplete “ age of progress," as it is sometimes 
termed and who is prepared to separate the irony from the 
truth of the appellation? If the causes are beyond the 
control of the individual, what about the results ? To assume 
at the latter are under complete individual control P re 
•supposes that the present isolated strength of an individua 
can overpower, control, and annul the successive defects ot 
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generations, as well as the defects nr*,tiT 
and incompleteness, of the nr’- <- aS * t * ie unsuitability 
implied strength, if possible at niT* 1 ( j” vlronment - Such 
by an individua of% er fe ct and^ couid only be displayed 

energy in every department ^ health and 

of the individual befor^a" if one of°Z7' N °u ^ 
sensibility, the direct or indirect result of VVr ° Ught nervous 
cause or causes, be it, or they, functional ofo^aff 'such 
an individual is obviously unequal to th» u , ^ 

prescHM w c „J ^ £ 

of effect likely to be produced on the individual hv ^ 
statement m hand. This can only be suggested in the most 
general terms. bor obviously the effect would differ in deta 
w.th each individual who was the subject of the experiment 
Still there are certain general effects which in a laree 
majority of cases could not fail to be produced, effects we 
venture to believe of a deeply prejudicial kind. 

Probably the first effect would be a more or less massive 
consciousness of the injustice of the assumption. An 
amount of nervous tension is the consequence. And we 
might ask in the language of Mr. Herbert Spencer, not where 
is all the nervous energy gone, but where will it go ? 

Will it react mentally, giving rise to a series of painful 
ideas and emotions ? Will it cause the individual to attempt 
muscular feats which his whole nature cries out against as 
beyond its strength ? Or will it in default of, or along with, 
these channels of escape react on the viscera causing its 
functional derangement, or at least impairing its full activity. 
\Y herever it goes, surely its effects must be injurious, not 
beneficial. For if an unjust personal statement arouses in a 
healthy subject undesirable effects, much more will it do so 
in an individual who is in an abnormal state of high-wrought 
nervous sensibility. Shortly, to summarize. 

The statement we have been examining appears to us in 
the first place to involve an impossible assumption ; in the 
second, to be partially, if not wholly, untrue in itself; in the 
third, as likely to have an injurious effect upon the individual 
it is intended to benefit. And, admitting such methods of 
treating the majority of nervous patients as unsound in itself, 
and likely to produce opposite effects to those desired, it 
may well be asked what grounds we have for suggesting a 
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trea^entbased upon the use of sympathy (the word sympathy 
beintr already defined as used m this paper, to describe tha^ 
mental attitude which an individual assumes when, standing 

To to speak, outside himself he views another’s case and 
circumstances as his own). Let it be taken for granted that 
the absolute health of every individual depends upon the 
adjustment of self-forgetting and self-regarding qualities, and 
let it also be taken for granted that want of health implies a 
disturbing of the balance, and a predisposition for the patient 
to become over self-regarding, still the question remains not 
of the fact, but of the method of dealing with the fact, and the 
claim for the use of sympathy as a means to accomplish the 
readjustment rests on the principle that pleasurable emotions 
have in themselves the capacity of attractive force and can 
lessen the pressure of an introspective tendency by readjusting 
the current of ideas and of emotions. It scarcely needs 
emphasizing that though the word “ patient ” is used in this 
paper as a matter of convenience, the remarks apply only to 
the general treatment of nervous patients by their friends and 
relations. If the diagnosis of disease is a difficult scientific 
problem to a physician, it may well be left only with him. 
The public, generally, while admitting humbly their inability 
to diagnose, can but meet the case with the scientific use of 
the alchemy of sympathy. 

Admitting then the case of the individual before us as one 
of high-wrought nervous sensibility, we would consider it 
essential that the individual be approached not aggressively 
but in the spirit of a friend, in the spirit of one who feels with 
his difficulties and admits them to be both real and painful. 
Ihis is the first condition of approach, friendliness. 

The second is patience. Let the steam, even of grievances, 
be expended before the mental course of ideas is attempted 
to be redirected. Let the patient speak first ; let him air his 
thoughts before you air yours. He will not be in a condition 
of mind to receive your thoughts till then. 

ince every pleasurable emotion, within certain limits* 
causes an effect on the circulatory and nervous systems which 
s ene cial, and every painful emotion, within certain limits* 
has an adverse effect, i, is essential, in order to be sure of a 
benefical ultimate result in dealing with the case in hand, » 
•iea mental emotion of pleasure, not of antagonism 0 
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injustice, both of which^I^~^~ ~ 

if you assume the attitude of n effects will be produced 

“ talk at ” th e individual you wTshTnT ^ ^ °" e ha " d ' and 
hand if you .arouse the emotion ?■ benefit ’ or on the other 
have a right to speak anri tb ln J Ustlc e by assuming you 
right to speak hhE^ ^ ™ 

Admitting that the Zl ° y ° U ‘ 

pleasure, where shall the choicMieT t0 6Xdte mUSt be of 
What gives most pleasure m n 

especially so in the absence of it i P r ' sons ln health, and 

stage of sympathy— fellow-feeling. * 6 ^ prellminar y 
over-lrouTht ar H higher l ° reach ’ The patient i* 

over wrought. Have you no strength of yours to lend to help 

brffim' C ° Ver " Wr ° Ught nerV6S ’ t0 hel P restor e the equili 
brum: Can you open no fresh channels of escape for the 

nervous force generated in larger quantities than he unaided 
has any power to direct r 

Open doors lovingly around these over-sensitive ones 
supposed to be engrossed with their own weakness, doors of 
new interests. Lead, not drive, them into fresh channels of 
thought. 

Ihis is only to be accomplished by making them gradually 
the recipients of your energy and strength. Let them first 
see the multiplicity of your interests and pursuits, and the 
more doors of interest that are opened before them, the easier 
will it be for them to recognise the pleasure of choice in 
selecting those which they themselves will pursue. Surely 
it is an absurdity to tell human beings to “ forget themselves.” 
If you desire for their own well-being that less of their 
attention should be introspective, put in their way something 
to love, or something claiming their attention, or their 
protection. To tell individuals that all they need is to rouse 
themselves, is unscientific and prejudicial. The effect can 
only be accomplished first by strengthening the cords of 
fellowship, which will excite some degree of pleasure, and 
next by attractively presenting to their view objects which 
will awaken their interest of its own accord. 
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A7TTS you wi » be openi ,"? phys!cal ch funels of 

Jane for the nerve force generated in larger quantities than 
e c P • j a have power to direct. 

th Fo’r U those unselfish enough to undertake it, a field of labour 
• Hailv Ivin? at their feet. Thousands of their fellow-humans 
whom they at best pass by unnoticed, or to whom they gi ve a 
cheerful “Rouse yourself, my friend, but offer no help, 
forsooth are parched in their life interests, irritable, athirst 
for something they know not what, dying for lack of this one 
thing sympathy. Listen to them ; give them thereby that 
help which sympathy alone can give. Then take light and 
brighten their darkness. Take strength and aid their 
weakness. Open avenues of fresh thoughts and interest 
around them. It is a scientific duty, a rational duty, a 
physical no less than a moral means of benefit which this 
nineteenth century does ill to ignore. 

If evolution is to revolutionise society then sympathy must 
be recognised as a scientific factor. For only as altruistic 
activities become universally practised in this state of 
transition is there future hope of attaining the stature of 
perfect manhood. 


WEIMAR: AN APPRECIATION. 

By E. A. Punnett. 

“\V'1EKE is Weimar !" we were asked a little while ago. 

In the centre of Kurope," was the prompt reply. And 
not only geographically. When the shrewd and ambitious 
Duchess Anna Amalia conceived the idea of making her 
little kingdom the intellectual centre of the civilized world 
all things conspired to aid her. There was a Wieland to 
undertake the education of her sons, there was a Herder 
to fill the post of chaplain, there was a Goethe to be the 
friend and good genius of the clever and eccentric Duke 
R ai "i August, there was a Schiller to pass in Weimar the 
last few years of his all too short life, there were brilliant 
women to make the little court gay, and there were many 
others of less fame to contribute in their degree to the 
making of this Athens on the 11m. 

And though all these have passed away and Weimar 
knows them in the flesh no more, their spirits still haunt 
the little town that is a result of their being. O ye gods 
among men, Weimar does indeed owe you a debt of 
gratitude ! What was its charm for you ? Did not then, 
as now, “ work and leisure, toil and pleasure,” go hand in 
hand, and Weimar’s highways lead from the most romantic 
scenery to a little place where the pure clear air is undimmed 
by the smoke of factories, where the world has time to live 
and let live, “ Ohne Hast, ohne Rast,” and yet where the 
arts and sciences are honoured and cultivated, as in not 
another town of its size in the world ? Let us pause a 
moment in this sweet old-world Weimar. 

Here is the park, turned by Goethe from wild fields 
watered by a winding river, into a maze of beauty, with its 
groups of flowering shrubs, and its shady walks under the 
old trees. One has only to close one’s eyes and think 
oneself in spring to scent the lilac and synnga in the air, 
to see the sun-lit sweeps of green sward, and hear the birds 


